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Towards the end of the last century there 
lived in a village near Stuttgart, the capital 
of the German kingdom of Wirtemberg, a 
poor farmer who, among other children, had 
a son named Charles. From his early 
childhood, this boy exhibited a great talent 
for drawing and painting; and in the school 
he soon distinguished himself by his fine 
handwriting. In the tenth year of his age, 
he began to employ his leisure time in mark¬ 
ing the farmers’ corn-sacks with black oil- 
color; and he not only painted the letters 
of the names in the best style, but also 
added various ornaments and figures, such 
as flowers, horses, &c. In this way he 
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earned many shillings, which by his parents 
were considered, as a welcome contribution 
to the family expenses, although Charles 
would rather have laid out this money in 
paper, pencils, colors, &c., in order to im¬ 
prove his art. But such things were not so 
urgent as their daily bread. 

At first Charles reconciled himself to it, 
although not without secret reluctance. In 
vain did his conscience admonish him that 
he owed his earnings, and much more, to his 
parents, for the pains, troubles, and expense 
he had brought upon them from his early 
childhood. Nevertheless, from the dark re¬ 
cesses of his heart rose ever and anon the 
objection that the money was his legal pro¬ 
perty, because he had earned it by his work, 
and because it was his duty to improve his 
abilities, and thus be enabled to get a living. 

This internal struggle having continued 
some time, his desire to use the money his 
own way at last got the mastery of his 
judgment. So one day, when Charles had 
earned some shillings by marking sacks, he 
retained one of them without mentioning it 
to his parents. Now the first barrier of 
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obedience and filial affection was broken 
down. Henceforth the temptation found 
but little resistance, and soon it went so far 
that Charles retained first one-half, and then 
the greatest part of his earnings. His pa¬ 
rents being astonished at this falling off of 
his income, he had recourse to evasions and 
lies. Now he told them that the farmers 
had paid him less than before ; then he pre¬ 
tended to have found less employment, or 
some other person had been beforehand with 
him. It is true he did not lay out the mo¬ 
ney retained in dainties or toys, but in 
materials for painting; yet it induced him 
again to utter falsehoods in telling how he 
had got those materials. Notwithstanding 
all, his parents put confidence in him, and 
so he continued in his mysterious conduct 
and dishonesty until his confirmation in 
the church, at the age of fourteen. 

This rite made no great impression on his 
mind—the more so as his religious instruc¬ 
tion was not such as it should have been. 
Although assuming the name of a Christian, 
Charles was not by this ceremony led to 
the knowledge of his sinfulness, nor taught 
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how to become a true follower of Christ. 
Thus, prayerless as he was, he was greatly 
exposed to future temptations.* 


CHAPTER II. 

AN APPRENTICE-A CHRISTIAN FAMILY-CHRISTMAS PRE¬ 
SENTS-THE STORK’S BILL-THEFT—DETECTION—PUN¬ 

ISHMENT. 

ITe was now bound apprentice to a painter 
in Stuttgart, who was not only a skillful 
man and very expert in his profession, but 
a true Christian too. Every morning and 
evening he assembled all the tenants of the 
house around him to family prayer, and was 
moreover a pattern to them by an irre¬ 
proachable life. Charles seemed to take a 
lively interest in these exercises, but his 
heart continued to be indifferent, and his 
thoughts were almost exclusively engaged 
in his favorite occupation. In painting he 
made rapid progress—the more so as he 

° For an explanation of the rite of confirmation and 
its tendencies, see Johann , the German Emigrant, 
No. 456 of Youth’s Library. 
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now enjoyed regular instruction. His mas¬ 
ter anticipated that he one day would be¬ 
come a great artist, and every member of 
the family liked him because of his good 
behavior and usefulness. With Henry, the 
eldest son of his master, he was on a very 
intimate footing; and ere Christmas-eve 
came on, Charles had secretly made a 
beautiful color-box to present his friend, 
who was very fond of painting like himself. 

Among the presents Henry received from 
his parents on Christmas, was a stork’s bill 
—that is, an instrument which is used in 
taking silhouette or profile likenesses. He 
delighted greatly in this instrument, and 
seized every opportunity to take silhouette 
likenesses of his brothers or school-fellows. 
For this purpose, he one evening, coming 
home from school, brought a friend along 
with him; but the stork’s bill was not to be 
found. Henry knew exactly the place 
where he had kept it; but he also rum¬ 
maged every hiding-place and inquired of 
everybody in the house after it, but all to 
no purpose. Henry was almost inconsola¬ 
ble at this loss—the occupation with the 
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stork's bill had become his favorite amuse¬ 
ment. As he had always showed a good 
sense of order, his father began to suspect 
that the instrument might have been pur¬ 
loined by some one in the house; and his 
suspicion fell at last upon Charles—the more 
so as there were already several evidences 
of his not being honest. 

The next time when Charles was gone 
out, his master searched through his bed¬ 
room, and there he found in a hiding-corner 
not only the stork's bill, but also many toys 
which belonged to the other children. All 
these things were brought down into the par¬ 
lor, and spread on a table: a tough rod was 
laid beside them. As soon as Charles came 
home he was called in, and with evidence 
speaking so clearly against him, he could 
not deny his larceny. Hereupon his mas¬ 
ter beat him soundly with the rod, and then 
ordered him to leave his house instantly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A WANDERER-A HOSPITABLE MILLER-THE ARTIST OF 

AUGSBURG-CHARLES A COLOR-GRINDER-EFFORTS TO 

IMPROVE-MADE AN APPRENTICE-ANOTHER THEFT AND 

CONSEQUENT DISMISSAL. 

Quite dejected, Charles went along the 
highway without knowing where to go. 
He could not think of returning home to 
his parents, for it was to be supposed that 
his master would inform them of the bad 
behavior of their son. Moreover, they 
were too poor to provide for him, and it 
was highly improbable that other people 
would be willing to give him any employ¬ 
ment when they knew what had happened 
with him at Stuttgart. 

At last he arrived at a village, where he 
entered the first house he met with, in or¬ 
der to seek a night’s lodging. He asked 
for it, and inquired at the same time whether 
he could not get some employment. The 
tenant of the house was a miller, and hav¬ 
ing just now bought a great many new corn- 
sacks, he was glad to learn that Charles was 
skilled in marking. The youth was there- 
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fore desired to stay with the miller, and 
mark his sacks. Others were brought to 
him by the neighboring farmers, and thus 
he made a kind of living for several weeks. 
Yet being now tired of this insignificant 
business, and aspiring to a more worthy 
occupation, he took leave of the hospitable 
miller, and directed his steps towards Augs- 
burg. 

In this city, as he knew, lived a celebrated 
artist, and his longing desire was to be 
favored with his instruction. Therefore, as 
soon as he reached Augsburg, he went to 
see him. He found the artist sitting in his 
studio, occupied in executing a historical 
picture. “ May I inquire whether you 
would be willing to engage me as your ap¬ 
prentice ?” were the words in which Charles 
accosted the painter. The latter, viewing 
him from above and from beneath, replied 
with a smile, “ No ; but I can employ you 
as color-grinder.” Charles instantly deter¬ 
mined to accept the offer. So he was re¬ 
quired to be busy at the grinding-stone 
from an early hour in the morning until late 
in the evening. He thus had no leisure 
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except at the time when other people lay 
asleep. However, he did not care so much 
for the night’s rest, as that he might save 
some hours to Be employed for his improve¬ 
ment in drawing. For this purpose he 
selected the finest engravings from the col¬ 
lection of his master, took them secretly 
into his room, and copied them one by one 
at night. Nearly a year had thus passed 
on, when one night his master being unable 
to get asleep, arose and opened the window 
to breathe in the balmy air of the spring. 
Casting his looks around, he accidentally 
perceived that there was a light burning in 
the room of Charles, though the latter had 
taken care to cover his window with a 
cloth. The master was surprised at this 
discovery, and he forthwith went to see 
what might be the cause of it. Suddenly 
he stood before Charles, whom he now, to 
his great astonishment, found ardently en¬ 
gaged in copying engravings. His as¬ 
tonishment increased when he more closely 
examined the copies, which were finely ex¬ 
ecuted. Upon this, far from reproaching, 
he addressed him thus :—“ From this day 
2 
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forward you are my apprentice ; and I will 
try to make an excellent artist of you.” 

Charles now saw his most ardent wishes 
and hopes fulfilled, and was so joyful that 
he could not sleep during the remainder of 
the night. Next morning he saw another 
lad occupying his place at the grinding- 
stone, and his master told him that he did 
not want any instruction more in the art 
of copying, but that he must now begin to 
draw from nature, and be instructed in 
painting in oil. The youth was now in his 
element, and under the careful direction of 
his able master he made so rapid progress, 
and was studying at the same time so 
diligently the books concerning his art, that 
he seemed entitled to the fairest prospects. 

But when a favorite sin has once taken 
root in the heart, it will stick to it for¬ 
ever, unless hearty repentance and faithful 
prayer have secured its removal through 
grace Divine. The sin predominating in 
the heart of Charles, was that of coveting 
other people s property —a sin condemned 
by the tenth commandment. 

In the rich collection of his instructor 
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there were sketches of old masters, especi¬ 
ally of the Italian school, and Charles was 
unable to withstand the desire of purloining 
some of these. Having been three years 
in the house, his master moved to another 
one, and on this occasion he made the dis¬ 
covery that several of the finest sketches 
in his collection were missing. Charles 
being asked whether he knew anything 
about them, answered in the negative. 
The master rummaged all his papers, but 
they were not to be found, for Charles had 
hid them in a portfolio beneath his mat¬ 
tress ; and when his bed was taken to the 
other lodgings, he had the night before car¬ 
ried away the portfolio. 

But sometimes even what is concealed 
with the utmost precaution comes to light; 
and so it happened in this case. Charles 
being in a hurry, when he carried away 
his portfolio, did not observe that one of 
the sketches dropped out and fell down on 
the floor, where it lay with the white side 
upwards among many other pieces of paper. 
One of the maid-servants, however, being 
engaged to put the room in order, ac- 
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cidentally found the sketch, and was about 
to bring it to Charles, when she met the 
master. He instantly recognized the sketch 
—a master-piece of Raphael Mengs—as 
his property, and asked the maid where she 
had found it. “ In the bedroom of Charles,'” 
was the answer. Now he knew what to 
think of it. He immediately searched the 
effects of Charles, and soon found the port¬ 
folio with all the other sketches that had 
been missing. The consequence of this 
strange discovery was, that Charles was 
dismissed on the spot; and thus for the 
second time he was turned out of doors 
disgracefully. 


CHAPTER I\ r . 

WANDERS TO ITALY-KIND RECEPTION—FLORENTINE 

GALLERY-DANGERS OF AN EVIL HEART. 

In these circumstances there was no more 
rest for him in Gerrmany, where his re¬ 
nowned master, was known almost every¬ 
where, and therefore his own bad conduct 
would soon be known too. So then he 
departed for Italy: first, because he could 
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hope that nothing had transpired there 
about him ; and secondly, because he longed 
for a country which, in so many respects, 
may be considered as the home of the fine 
arts. Though he was not provided with 
much cash, yet he was enabled to reach 
Florence, where he could hope to be em¬ 
ployed by some one of the celebrated artists 
in that city. At Augsburg he had executed, 
with great skill, a little painting in oil, re¬ 
presenting Hector’s farewell; and this 
performance, he expected, might be the 
best means of recommending him. He 
carried it along with him ; and the next day 
after his arrival in Florence, he went to see 
the director of the grand-ducal picture-gal¬ 
lery, who at the same time was one of the 
greatest masters in painting. He wished 
to ask his advice, but being not much skilled 
in the Italian language, he found great 
difficulty in making himself understood, till 
at last he showed his picture which gave a 
better explanation than his words had 
done. The Florentine master looked with 
surprise at the picture, then at Charles, and 
finally asked him whether he had painted 
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it himself. The youth having answered in 
the affirmative, the other caused a friend, 
who was in another room and who spoke 
German, to come in and act the part of an 
interpreter. Matters were now soon ar¬ 
ranged ; the Florentine master engaged 
Charles, upon very liberal terms, to assist 
him, being himself unable to execute all 
orders he received for pictures. 

Only six hours daily were devoted to this 
purpose; Charles had thus leisure enough 
for studying the numerous works of art, 
which are to be found at Florence. And in¬ 
deed, he showed himself very conscientious 
in this point—he employed every hour for 
improvement, and never suffered himself to 
waste time in idle amusements. Only one 
thing he neglected entirely, that was the 
most important of all—the salvation of his 
immortal soul. To think of heaven, where 
no use can be made of painters, but only 
of Christians, never came into his mind ; 
his soul was so absorbed by thoughts of 
his art, that there was no room for any 
thought of God. Moreover, he never 
thought of reading the Scriptures or of 
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prayer. His easel was his altar; and the 
master-pieces of ancient art in the churches 
and palaces of Florence were the gods he 
worshiped. 

In the contemplation of the magnifi¬ 
cent statues before the grand-ducal palace— 
for instance, of David, Judith, and Perseus, 
master-pieces of Michael Angelo, Donatello 
and Benvenuto Cellini—he was sometimes 
so absorbed, that he forgot eating and 
drinking, and besides this, the living God, 
though all that is good and beautiful comes 
only from Him. In the sight of man he 
led an irreproachable life, and made him¬ 
self liked both by his ability and conduct. 
One would think that he now, upon mature 
consideration, would have freed himself from 
his former propensity, and been ashamed 
of the mean sin of stealing. But, alas! 
this was not the case. Improvement of the 
understanding, of the power of thought, or 
of art, does not guard us against the allure¬ 
ments of sin, as long as the heart is not 
regenerated. The roots of sin are hidden 
in the remotest recesses of our being; and 
it is only when the inward man is renewed 
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by the word and Spirit of God, and, walking 
before God continually, gets fresh strength 
day by day, that the great power of the 
sin can be overcome. Nothing short of a 
sincere and hearty love to the Saviour, 
who died for us, makes us sufficiently strong 
to withstand the enticements of lust; 
and every one to whom the Saviour is a 
stranger, continues to be a slave of sin, 
however accomplished and skillful he may 
be in other respects. So it was with 
Charles; it was therefore not to be wondered 
at that he was not free from coveting other 
people’s property. This passion was not 
precisely avarice, or an inordinate desire 
of money—for he never purloined money 
or things to sell; but he had a very strong 
inclination to appropriate things to himself 
which pleased him as an artist. For money 
he cared so little, that his picture, repre¬ 
senting Hector’s farewell, having been sold 
at a considerable price, he sent the whole 
sum home to his indigent parents. But 
when he saw the rich collections of statues, 
pictures, and other works of art in the 
grand-ducal gallery, he perceived among 
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them so many things which he coveted, 
that he often thought he must stretch out 
his hand to take them; and only the fact 
that he was constantly watched, prevented 
him from it. The golden vessels set with 
precious stones, and other things of great 
intrinsic value, he looked at with indiffer¬ 
ence ; but works of great artistical merit 
stirred up his desires. 

Among these was a little crucifix made 
of silver, which he long since had coveted, 
on account of its great artistical value. 
It had been made by the celebrated artist 
Benvenuto Cellini, and the five wounds of 
Christ were marked by small rubies; yet 
the whole had but little intrinsic value. 
It did not come into the mind of Charles 
that this work of art, even if he should get 
possession of it, would be but a dead trea¬ 
sure to him, because he never could show 
it to any one. The abominableness of 
stealing he attempted to gloss over in his 
own mind by futile arguments, fancying 
that it would be of no consequence to take 
away a single object from the midst of so 
many others of far greater value. Even 
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the imminent danger of being perhaps 
taken hi the very act of theft, and thus 
deprived of all prospects to his future 
career, did not prevail upon him to suppress 
his dishonest desire. He did not pray, 
“ lead us not into temptation/'—he actually 
entered into temptation, and being in the 
bondage of sin, he was obliged to fulfill the 
commandment of his own lust. 


CHAPTER Y. 

THEFT OF THE RUBY CROSS-TROUBLE BROUGHT ON THE 

KEEPER OF THE GALLERY-CHARLES GOES TO ROME- 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

One day his master sent him to the gallery, 
to replace a picture, which he had been 
copying. The keeper, to whom Charles 
was well known, and who knew that he 
enjoyed the entire confidence of the direc¬ 
tor of the gallery, gave him the keys, being 
at that moment prevented from locking up 
himself. This accident presented to 
Charles an opportunity too alluring for 
safety. His way led him through the room 
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where the precious vessels were preserved, 
and among them the ruby cross; with 
a quick movement of his hand, though 
somewhat trembling, he grasped the cross, 
and put it in one of his boots.* He now 
hastened back to the keeper, and returned 
the keys without any embarrassment. 
As soon as he was at home, he hid the 
crucifix in the garret in an old box, which, 
as he knew, never would be used. 

For a while the loss remained unobserved. 
Several travelers had seen the collections, 
and by the great variety of precious objects, 
the lack of one single piece could easily 
escape notice. Yet at last the keeper him¬ 
self, whose duty it was to conduct visitors 
about, made the discovery that the beautiful 
silver cross was missing. Being responsible 
for all the objects of the collection, he was 
struck with terror. He turned over in his 
mind what could have become of the cruci¬ 
fix. One day there had been five or six 
visitors in the gallery at once; and it was 
possible that on this occasion one of them 
had clandestinely pocketed it. But they 
° See Frontispiece. 
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were strangers to him, and moreover he 
could not bring the slightest evidence against 
them. Finally, he recollected of having once 
trusted the German painter with the keys, 
and perhaps this young man had taken ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity. Forthwith he 
went to the director of the gallery, told him 
the whole affair, and solicited his assistance 
in examining the thing to the very bottom. 
The director declared he did not think it 
possible that his assistant had been guilty 
of such a transgression ; however, he had 
no objection to a searching, which more¬ 
over might be fit for mutual ease of mind. 
Charles was called for. He listened to the 
story of the keeper with great composure, 
and then expressed the desire that his room 
might be searched thoroughly. But, of 
course, this proceeding was in vain. The 
keeper made an apology, and went home 
sorrowful. 

Now the matter could not be kept secret 
any longer; and the director himself was 
compelled to give information of the loss to 
his superiors. The police was put in mo¬ 
tion ; all means were tried to recover the 
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cross; the goldsmiths were interrogated, 
and even a great reward was offered to the 
person who should restore it. All this prov¬ 
ing without result, the keeper was dismissed 
from his office; and it was only owing to 
his long and faithful services that he was 
not punished more severely. He had a son 
who held an office as papal architect at 
Rome. To him he went to spend his old 
age in his family. 

For Charles there was no longer any 
pleasure in living, likewise no abiding at 
Florence. He longed to depart from a 
place where the dread of the detection of 
his misdemeanor alarmed him. Moreover 
he had long desired to see Rome—the final 
aim of nearly all artists. Thus having staid 
two years at Florence, he now disclosed to 
his paternal friend his wish to visit the an¬ 
cient metropolis of the world. The Floren¬ 
tine master reluctantly dismissed him; never¬ 
theless, as an honest man, he approved of his 
course, the more so as he knew by experi¬ 
ence how attractive an abode at Rome is 
to a young artist. 

Charles carried with him the entire con- 
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fidence of his master, who at the same time 
presented him with a considerable gratuity. 
During* the whole journey his mind was 
filled with dreams of the Roman objects of 
art, until at length he descried the ancient 
Moles Hadriani, or Angel’s Castle, as it at 
present is styled. The crucifix he had care¬ 
fully concealed in his bosom, lest the cus¬ 
tom-house officers should discover it; and in 
this way he safely smuggled it into Rome. 
The Florentine master had provided him 
with letters of recommendation, which pro¬ 
cured him a kind reception, and, moreover, 
with permission to avail himself of the pub¬ 
lic collections of pictures. He was not 
backward in making use of his permission. 
Most diligently he studied the master-pieces 
of the several schools, having resolved to 
work for his own account. One-half of the 
day he employed in painting small pictures, 
which he sold in order to provide for his 
sustenance, and the other half he devoted 
exclusively to studies for his further im¬ 
provement. He rented a small but beauti¬ 
ful dwelling, contiguous to a garden, and 
here he lived so retiredly that even the 
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German artists at Rome would have little 
noticed him, but for his paintings, which 
had a rapid sale, and thus directed attention 
towards him. 

In these circumstances Charles felt happy, 
and saw all his-former wishes now fulfilled. 
But man proposes, God disposes! 


CHAPTER VI. 

AN ENTERTAINMENT-A ROBBERY-CHARLES ARRESTED- 

THROWN IN PRISON-EXAMINATION. 

He had been nearly a whole year in Rome, 
when one day he yielded to the entreaties 
of some acquaintances to attend an evening 
entertainment of German artists. The 
company continued assembled until past 
eleven o’clock, and it was midnight when 
Charles came home. He seldom had been 
induced to frequent any company, and never 
delighted to be among his countrymen, for 
fear some of them might have heard of his 
dishonest behavior at Augsburg, and might 
relate it to others. For this reason he pre- 
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ferred to live in retirement, though even 
here the recollection of what had happened 
at Augsburg and Florence flashed some¬ 
times through his mind with shuddering. 
That evening also he had the same sensa¬ 
tion when one of those present accidentally 
mentioned a picture he had seen at Augs¬ 
burg. Therefore he was glad to reach his 
solitary abode again. But O! let no one 
rejoice who has a bad conscience! Before 
he is aware of it, his disgrace will be brought 
to light, and his joy be turned into sadness. 

Charles found that his room had been 
broken open, his trunks emptied, and all his 
effects taken away by robbery. His first 
concern was to look for the crucifix, which 
he thought hidden in the best manner—but 
it was gone also. This discovery filled him 
with anger and affliction at having lost an 
object of so great value to him. Then it 
came into his mind that in this way he 
might be detected as its purloiner. The 
most advisable expedient, he thought, under 
the present circumstances, would be to take 
to his heels instantly; but whither should he 
fly, in the darkness of the night, and in a 
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country where he was entirely a stranger ? 
And besides, who is able to devise the best 
expedient in the first moments of a sudden 
consternation ? Indeed there was not much 
time for deliberation. Scarcely half an 
hour had passed, and Charles was still hesi¬ 
tating what to do, when catch-polls, or 
Roman police soldiers, entered his room 
and arrested him. Conducted before the 
chief of the police, he was questioned about 
his name, profession, &c., and then led away 
to prison. 

How came this to pass ? the reader will 
perhaps ask, as Charles did himself. The 
matter was thus :—In the same house where 
the young painter had his rooms, lived an 
Englishman, who was rich enough to rent 
a whole palace, but, whimsical as he was, 
had expressly desired to get an humble and 
solitary dwelling. Here he lived a retired 
life; held intercourse with nobody, and was 
often for days absent in the mountains, with¬ 
out any imaginable purpose. At this man 
the robbers had aimed when they broke 
into the house; and finding but a trifling 
sum of ready money, (for all his paper cur- 
3 
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lency he carried about him in his pocket- 
book,) they broke into the room of Charles, 
to see what they could lay hands upon. 
Neither did they find here anything of 
value, except the ruby cross, which their 
slyness soon discovered. 

Accidentally, some nights before, other 
banditti had committed robbery in the same 
quarter of the city, which induced the po¬ 
lice to patrol in the ward. So it happened 
that those robbers, just when they were 
about to abscond from the house where 
Charles lived, were caught by the catch¬ 
polls, who immediately' conveyed them to 
the police-office. The officer examining 
the stolen objects, and perceiving among 
them the ruby cross, forthwith recollected 
that about a year before the Tuscan govern¬ 
ment had requested the Roman police to 
draw the attention of the goldsmiths, col¬ 
lectors, and dealers in works of art at Rome, 
to the said cross, that, in case it should be 
offered to them for sale, it might be seized, 
and the seller apprehended. The police- 
officer searched for the request in writing, 
in which the crucifix was minutely described, 
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and soon was convinced that it was the same 
which now lay before him. Upon this he 
ordered the policemen to arrest the tenant 
of the room where, according to the deposi¬ 
tion of the robbers, the cross had been found. 
In. this way Charles was imprisoned. 

He availed himself of the night to devise 
the answers he intended to give to the ex¬ 
amining magistrate. Being alienated from 
the life of God, he contrived nothing but 
subterfuges and falsehoods; for he was de¬ 
termined to deny the theft at all hazards. 
It would have been better, at least for the 
salvation of his soul, to tell the truth; but 
he who is once a slave of sin, trespasses 
without hesitation as soon as it depends 
upon a temporal interest. 

Next morning, being brought up for ex¬ 
amination, the first question was,— 

“Were you robbed last night ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you acknowledge those things there 
on the table as your own ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Is the silver crucifix your property too ?” 

“No. sir.” 
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“ To whom does it belong 

“ I cannot say/’ 

“ But in what way became you possessed 
of it ?” 

“ I have never seen it before, and it cannot 
have been found in my room/’ 

Now the robbers were summoned one by 
one, and questioned where they had got the 
crucifix, and each of them declared that it 
had been found in the painter’s room, in a 
secret drawer of his desk. 

Charles being informed of this deposition, 
replied that he did not know anything about 
such a secret drawer; and if actually the 
cross had been found there, it was pro¬ 
bable that some former tenant of the room 
had hid it in that place. For the present 
he was reconveyed to prison. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PUBLIC EXCITEMENT—THE OLD KEEPER—HENRY-A VISIT 

-CHARLES CONFRONTED BY A TRUE FRIEND-CONFES¬ 
SION-HUMILITY-DELIVERING PROVIDENCES—REFLEC¬ 

TION. 

During the whole time of his stay at Rome, 
there had never been so much talk of Charles 
as there was-in the next few days of his im¬ 
prisonment. His pictures had indeed some¬ 
times attracted notice, yet only among ar¬ 
tists and connoisseurs; but now other people 
talked of him also. Of course there was 
none who had more interest in the affair 
than the old keeper from Florence. As 
soon as he heard of what had happened, he 
went to the police-office and had the cruci¬ 
fix shown to him. Pie at once knew that it 
was the same that was taken at Florence. 
By this and other testimony he corroborated 
considerably the suspicion which Charles 
had already incurred. 

In the house of his son there lived just at 
that time a young German painter, who on 
this occasion was informed of the event too. 
Scarcely had he learned the name of the 
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prisoner, when he was struck both with 
astonishment and affliction, for it was none 
other than Henry , the son of that painter 
at Stuttgart, to whom Charles was first 
bound as an apprentice. He instantly ex¬ 
pressed a desire to' see Charles in the prison, 
being confident, if guilty, that he would 
induce him to confession. Such a course 
was highly important to the old keeper, who, 
by a confession on the part of Charles, would 
instantly have a clear evidence of his own 
innocence. His son therefore interposed, 
and finally succeeded in obtaining the per¬ 
mission for an interview between Henry 
and Charles. 

When Henry entered the prison Charles 
was sitting at a table, and engaged in read¬ 
ing a treatise on ancient art. Somewhat 
surprised at the appearance of a stranger, 
he arose and asked,— 

“ What is your pleasure, sir?” 

Henry replied : “ Charles, don’t you recol¬ 
lect me ?” Upon which the other answered 
in the negative. “ Don’t you recollect your 
friend Henry ? Have you forgot the stork’s 
bill?” 
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At these words the features of Charles 
altered suddenly,—the blood rushed into 
his cheeks, and tears from his eyes. He 
embraced his friend tenderly and wept aloud. 
The inveterate crust round his heart was 
broken; numerous recollections of his early 
years and sweet youthful dreams came 
rushing into his mind, and especially the 
many good impressions which the reading 
of the Scriptures, and the Christian counsels 
he had received in the house of Henry's 
parents, had left in his soul, resumed their 
power again. By the flood of. tears, of 
which there had been no instance with him 
for a long time, he felt so well that he freely 
indulged it. It seemed to him as if an iron 
chain that had been squeezing up his breast, 
had burst at once. At last Henry said to 
him,— 

“ Compose your mind, and let us sit down 
and converse upon your affairs." 

There being only one chair in the cell, 
they took their seat on the straw-bed of the: 
prisoner. “ Truly," continued Henry, when 
Charles had wiped away his tears, “you have 
long since ceased to pray ?’* 
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“ Alas, so it is.” 

“ Neither have you read the Bible, I 
guess ?” 

“No” 

“ Well, then, I don’t wonder at your being 
in distress now. The Good Shepherd, to 
whose fold you ought long since to have 
gone, let you fall unprotected into the snares 
of sin, that you might be drawn to Him by 
distress. O, let him find you and save your 
soul!” 

“ But how shall I bring it about ?” asked 
Charles. 

“ Seek the forgiveness of your sins in the 
way prescribed by the Gospel.” 

“ What way is that ?” 

“ If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” 

After a short pause, Charles continued: 
“ But if I make a confession, I have to ap¬ 
prehend both punishment and the loss of my 
reputation, and of all prospects of a future 
career.” 

“This consideration,” said Henry, “should 
not keep you from speaking the truth; for 
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by persisting in falsehood you have to expect 
even less prosperity, and at all events your 
soul will be lost.” 

“ O! I feel myself too weak to confess the 
truth !” was the reply of Charles. 

Henry rejoined: “ Go to the Strong for 
strength.” 

"How?” 

“ By prayer.” 

" I am not able to pray.” 

"Well, then, let us pray together.” 

At these words Henry fell upon his knees, 
and Charles, although Jong since unaccus¬ 
tomed to it, kneeled at his side. Henry 
prayed fervently for the enlightening and 
strengthening of his poor friend. Charles 
now wept again. He rose from his knees 
with more comfort. He had taken a reso¬ 
lution which, it is true, was but feeble at 
first; yet by repeated visits, Henry at last 
succeeded in leading Charles to the true 
knowledge of himself, and in clearing up his 
doubts about what he ought to do. 

At the next trial Charles confessed—openly 
confessed—the truth, in all its particulars. 
The government at Florence having been 
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informed of the facts, he was, on its request, 
sent thither for punishment. 

Henry now made every exertion to obtain 
remission, or at least mitigation of punish¬ 
ment, for him. He himself went to Flo¬ 
rence, accompanied by the old keeper, who, 
being glad that his innocence was brought 
to light, was easily induced to intercede in 
favor of Charles. Also the director of the 
gallery, whose assistant Charles had been, 
and who still held him in good remem¬ 
brance, yielded to the entreaties of Henry, 
and offered intercession for him. 

Charles obtained remission of punishment 
finally, upon the condition that he would 
leave the Grand Duchy forthwith, and never 
set his foot there any more. Yet the direc¬ 
tor of the gallery made arrangements with 
a rich Englishman, according to which 
Charles entered into his service, and was 
sent to his estates in England, where he had 
to execute several pictures, with the pros¬ 
pects of future permanent employment. 

Charles having learned by experience the 
truth of what St. Paul says, “ Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
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every son whom he receiveth,” hence¬ 
forth sought to cultivate lowliness of heart 
and constant prayer. He went to Him 
who is the way, the truth, and the life; and 
thus at last found “ the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.” 

How much easier might he have found it 
when in the pious family of the painter at 
Stuttgart! How much smoother would have 
been his pathway, and how much sin, sor¬ 
row, and shame would he have escaped by 
seeking the Lord early! Let all readers 
learn from this narrative to avoid the be¬ 
ginnings of evil. 


THE END. 
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